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(Interviewee) 


(For  the  Mississippi  Vat  1 ey vAr chive- 
of  the  John  Millard  Brister  Library 
of  Memphis  State  University) 


(OHRO  Form  C) 


THIS  IS  A  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH 
PROJECT  DOCUMENTING  THE  MEMPHIS  JEWISH  COMMUNITY.   THE 
INTERVIEWER  IS  DR.  BERKLEY  KALIN.   THE  INTERVIEWEE  IS 
MR.  SOLOMAN  FELDMAN.   HE  IS  SPEAKING  WITH  DR.  KALIN  AT 
HIS  PLACE  OF  BUSINESS  IN  HELENA,  ARKANSAS.   THE  DATE  IS 
JUNE  28,  1968. 


DR.  KALIN:   Could  you  tell  me  if  you  have  any  memories  of 
Rabbi  Fineshriber,  Mr.  Feldman? 

MR.  FELDMAN:  Only  hearsay.   I  know  that  he  was  here  at  one  time, 
and  that  he  occupied  this  pulpit.  Then  he  left  here,  and  I 

don't  even  know .   If  my  recollection  is  correct,  he  went 

to  Louisiana  first — Shreveport,  Louisiana.  Then  from  there, 
I  think  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

DR.  KALIN:   Could  you  tell  me  something  about  your  own  family? 
How  the  Feldmans  decided  to  come  to  Memphis? 

MR.  FELDMAN:  Well,  they  didn't  come  to  Memphis.  They  came  to 
Arkansas. 

DR.  KALIN:   I  mean,  Helena,  Arkansas. 

MR.  FELDMAN:  They  came  from  Romania  to  London,  England.  They 

stayed  in  London  for  one  year,  and  then  my  two  brothers  were 
born,  Adolph  and  Sam  Feldman.   And  they  came  to  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  because  my  father's  father  was  living  in  Little  Rock. 
So  they  came  there  to  work.  He  peddled  bananas  in  Little  Rock, 
and  he  worked  for  the  Scott-Meyer  Commission  Company  later. 
First  he  peddled  bananas  on  the  street,  and  then  he  worked  for 
Scott-Meyer  Commission  Company,  which  is  now  out  of  business. 

DR.  KALIN:   I  should  ask  your  age,  if  you  don't  mind. 


MR.  FELDMAN:  Sixty  years  old.  Born  here  in  1907o   I  think  that's 
right. 

DR.  KALIN:   Born  in  Helena? 

MR.  FELDMAN:  Born  in  Helena,  Arkansas.  My  father  stayed  in 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas  seven  years.  My  sister  was  born  in 
Little  Rock.  Then  he  moved  to  Helena  in  1906. 

DR.  KALIN:   Quite  a  few  Jews  came  from  London.   I  know  my  own 
father-in-law  did,  and  I  was  just  wondering  about  that. 

MR.  FELDMAN:  Well,  he  didn't  actually  come  from  London,  he  came 
from  Romania,  but  he  came  by  way  of  London  where  he  stayed 
and  lived  for  about  a  year. 

DR.  KALIN:   The  same  is  true  with  my  own  family. 

MR.  FELDMAN:  Well,  I  guess  they  were  seeking  something  better.  Of 
course,  you  know  the  reason  he  left  Romania.   Just  like  so 

many  other  Jewish  people  left,  he  left  because •   I  can 

remember  him  saying  so  many  times  that  he  would  turn  around, 
and  they'd  come  to  him  and  put  more  taxes  on  him.  He'd  have 
to  give  that  and  give  this,  and  more  taxes.  Until  one  day  he 
said  he  just  got  tired  of  it  and  was  going  to  leave  there. 
Every  time  you  would  make  a  nickel — it  was  a  poor  nation, 
anyway,  you  see.  Every  time  they  would  make  a  nickel,  they 
would  come  to  them  and  have  to  have  it.  Well,  he  just  got 
fed  up  with  it. 

DR.  KALIN:   It  was  more  of  an  economic  opportunity  than  anything 
else. 


MR.  FELDMAN:  Yes,  and  his  father — he  knew  that  his  father  was  already 
in  this  country,  and  he  had  heard  from  him.  He  told  him  to  come 
on  over,  and  so  he  did.   So  he  came  to  Little  Rock. 

DR.  KALIN:   Could  you  at  random  name  some  families  that  you  think 
have  been  important  Jews  in  Little  Rock  and  Helena,  Arkansas? 

MR.  FELDMAN:  Well,  the  families  in  Little  Rock  that  are  still  rather--- 
are  the  Blass's,  the  Pfeiffers,  and,  of  course,  there  are 
Kessners.   I  do  know  those  three  families  have  been  there  a  long 
time.  They  have  some  others.   I'm  not  too  familiar  with  Little 
Rock,  but  I  do  know  those  three  families  are  the  outstanding 
families.   Let's  see,  there's  another  family.   What's  the  gentle- 
man's name  that  was  president  of  Union  Planters'  Banks  over 
there?  Kahn?  Yeah,  it's  the  Kahn  family.   I  think  he's . 

DR.  KALIN:   K-o-h-e-n?   I  mean,  C-o-h-e-n. 

MR.  FELDMAN:  No,  he's  the  president™.  Albert,  no,  Alfred  Kahn. 

Alfred  Kahn,  I  think.   He  was  president  of  the  Untion  Planters' 
Bank.  K-a-h-n,  I  think. 

DR.  KALIN:   K-a-h-n? 

MR.  FELDMAN:  And,  of  course,  they  have  others,  I'm  sure,  that  are 

distinguished  citizens  over  there,  but  I  just  don't  know.   I'm 

not  too  familiar  with  all  the .  Those  names  stand  out,  because 

they  have  department  stores. 

DR.  KALIN:   Are  there  any  areas  in  which  they  seem  to  particularly 
concentrate? 

MR.  FELDMAN:  Well,  I  think  that  the  largest  majority  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  Arkansas  is  concentrated  in  Little  Rock.  That's 


MR.  FELDMAN:  because  of  it  being  a  city.   Now,  Helena,  Arkansas 
(con'td. ) 

has  always  been  an  old—one  of  the  old  Jewish  Communities  in  the 

State  of  Arkansas,,   In  fact,  we  celebrated  our  100th  anniver- 
sary a  few  years  ago*   And  we  have  some  very  old  families  in 
Helena. 

DR.  KALIN:   Could  you  talk  about  some  of  them  besides  your  own? 

MR,  FELDMAN:  Well,  the  Soloman  family  is  an  old  family.  Then  there's 
the  Fink  family,  the  Mundt  family.   I  think  they  were  all  just 
about — I  know  in  the  Fink  family,  the  only  one  left  is  my  wife. 

Of  course,  in  the  Soloman  family .  The  Soloman  family  is 

about  the  only  family  left  among  the  old  families--David  Soloman, 

And  then  in  those  other  old  families  just  about .  The 

Weinloebs  is  one  they  used  to  talk  about.  They're  just  about 
gone. 

DR.  KALIN:   Have  they  experienced  any  problems  of  acceptance  by  the 
Christian  neighbors? 

MR.  FELDMAN:  This  is  an  exception  in  Helena.   In  Helena,  they  have 

always  been  accepted.  Of  course,  you've  always  found  a  certain 
amount  of  animosity  among  people,  but  as  a  whole,  Helena  has 
been  the  exception.  The  reason  I  say  this,  I  think  that  Helena 
is  the  only  city  in  Arkansas  where  all  Jewish  people  have  been 
accepted  in  the  country  club.  Knowing  that  in  Little  Rock  and 
other  cities  around,  they  have  not  been.   In  our  neighboring 
town  across  the  river,  Clarksdale,  Mississippi,  they  won't 
accept  them. 


DR.  KALIN:   Have  they  been  active  at  all  politically? 

MR.  FELDMAN:  Yes. 

DR.  KALIN:    In  Arkansas,  in  Helena,  or  in  both? 

MR.  FELDMAN:  Well,  I  think  that  in  Arkansas  the  Jewish  people  have 

been  active  considering •  You  must  consider  there  is  such  a 

small  amount  of  Jewish  people  in  Arkansas,  you  see.   And, 
considering  the  size  and  how  many  people  there  are,  I  think 
they've  been  most  active.   In  years  gone  by,  they  may  have 
been  more  active.   I  don't- — .   I  do  know  that.   But  you  have 
to  consider  the  amount  of  people  that's  here  and  the  size  of  the 
community.  We  have  a  very  small  population. 

DR.  KALIN:   Yes.  Dr.  Fineshriber  mentioned  that  he  talked  to  some 
Klan  meetings.  Would  you  know  anything  about  that?  He  claimed 
that . 

MR.  FELDMAN:  Yes.   Years  and  years  ago  when  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  started 
in  Helena,  I  remember  very  well  that  the  mayor  of  the  city  at 

one several  of  the  mayors  of  the  city  were  Ku  Klux  Klaners. 

We  were  very  friendly  with  them  just  the  same.   I  know  that 
Mr.  Charlie  Wooten  and  Mr.  Clark  Moore — Mr.  Moore,  at  one  time, 
was  voted  to  the  Grand  Cyclops  •  That's  my  recollection,  and 
I  noticed  that  he  was  friendly — very  friendly — toward  the  Jews. 

DR.  KALIN:   He  was?  What  was  that  first  name  you  mentioned? 

MR.  FELDMAN:  Mr.  Charlie  Wooten.   His  son  had  just  recently  come 
back  to  live  in  Helena. 

DR.  KALIN:   Wooten? 


MR.  FELDMAN:  Wootenc  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  at  one  time 
when  he  became  mayor,   I  remember  very  well  when  he  told  my  father 

that  he  was  mayor,  and  he  belonged  to  the  coun •   In  fact, 

everyone,  at  one  time,  belonged  to  the  Klan.   It  was  just  some- 
thing new,  but  as  time  went  on,  and  they  found  out  what  it  was 
and  what  it  stood  for,  they  just  got  out.   Some  of  the  better 
people  got  out,  and  some  of  the  rougher  people — you  know  what  I 
mean — they  stayed  in. 

DR.  KALIN:   Well,  Raymond's  dad  was  saying  that  it's  possible  that 
even  some  Catholics  and  Jews  belonged  to  the  Klan  at  one  time 
in  Helena. 

MR.  FELDMAN:  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  can  remember.  This  is  hear- 
say, too.   I  had  a  man  that  worked  for  me;  he  was  born  in  Helena. 
He  was  an  old-timer,  too,  David  Meyers.  And  he  used  to  say  that 
Mr.  Joe  Soloman • 

DR.  KALIN:   Is  that  M-e-y-e 

MR.  FELDMAN:  M-e-y-e-r-s,  David  Meyers.  He  used  to  say  that 

Mr.  Joe  Soloman  knew  everything  that  went  on  at  the  Klan  meetings. 

He  had  some •  Some  of  his  friends  belonged  to  the  Klan,  and 

he  knew  more  about  what  went  on  at  the  Klans  than  they  did  them- 
selves. That  was  David  Soloman' s  uncle  at  the  time,  and  Clark 
Moore  was  also  very  friendly  at  the  time  with  the  Solomans. 

DR.  KALIN:   So,  perhaps  it  was  more  social  than  anything  else? 

MR.  FELDMAN:  Well,  no.  You  know  in  groups  like  that,  when  you  have 

a  Klan  like  that,  the  better  people  don't  make  anything  out  of  it. 


MR.  FELDMAN:  But  there's  always  a  group  of  the  rougher  people — when 
(con'td.) 

I  say  rougher,  they  try  to  make  something  out  of  it  and  stir  up 

trouble--and  they  think  that's  what  happened.   Now,  you  see,  I 

know  that  at  one  time  they  stirred  up  a  lot  of  trouble  with  the 

Negro  people  in  Helena.   In  fact,  I  remember  one  time  when  one 

of  them  was  lynched  right  on  Cherry  Street.   I  remember  the 

boy  who  was  the  lyncher's  father  at  the  time  worked  at  G,  W.  E. 

Samples'  Grocery  Store,  and  was  just  some  mob  violence.   I 

remember  it  was  one  Friday  night,  we  were  having  Temple.   And  they 

dragged  his  body  over  to  Temple,  and  the  Rabbi  at  the  time  spoke 

out  against •  The  Rabbi  here  at  the  time  was  Rabbi  Jerome  Marks, 

He  spoke  out  against  it. 

DR.  KALIN:   M-a-r— 

MR.  FELDMAN:  M-a-r-k-s.   And  then  when  he  left  here— he  was  asked  to 
leave  because  of  stirring  up  trouble.  There's  always  a  few, 
you  know,  who's  always  afraid  of  everything.  And  he  left  here 
and  went  to  Australia.  He  stayed  in  Australia  several  years, 
and  then  he  came  back  to  California.  On  my  wedding  honeymoon  I 
went  out  to  see  Rabbi  Marks.  He  was  in  Hollywood,  California. 
He  had  a  small  congregation,  and  then  he  left  there  and  he  went 
back  to  New  Orleans.  Went  to  B'nail  B'rith--doing  some  work;  and, 
I  think  he's  passed  on  now.   I  do  remember  the  circumstances 
very  well. 

DR.  KALIN:   I  was  going  to  ask  something  about  the  Klan.   It  just 

MR.  FELDMAN:  Well,  it's  just  like  any  organization.   It  starts  up  and 


MR.  FELDMAN:  everybody  hoorays  it,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  it's  people 
(con'td. ) 

going  to  it — people  finding  out  what  it  stands  for,  and  then  they 

just  forget  it. 

DR.  KALIN:   Well,  Mr.  Young  mentioned  that  some  Jewish  families  in 
Trenton  and  other  cities  may  have  left  Arkansas  because  of 
pressure  from  the  Klan.   He  didn't  know.  There  may  have  been 
some  small • 

MR.  FELDMAN:  Well,  the  families  that  were  in  Trenton  were  the  families 
that  were  kin.  Mr.  Abe  Soloman  married  a  girl  from  Trenton, 
Mrs.  Retta  Soloman.   She  was  a  Goldsmith.   Now,  they  were  in 
Trenton  and  Mr.  Victor  Newmann — his  wife  from  Trenton.  They 
left  Trenton  because  of  economic  reasons.  When  they  started 

building  a  railroad .  Trenton,  at  one  time,  was  bigger  than 

Marvel 1.  That  was  out  in  that  neighborhood,  and  they  built  a 
railroad.  When  they  built  the  railroad,  it  came  through 
Marvell  instead  of  Trenton.   It  killed  Trenton,  and  most  all  of 
the  Jewish  people  moved  from  Trenton  to  Marvell. 

DR.  KALIN:   Did  they  later  move  from  Marvell  to  Helena? 

MR.  FELDMAN:  Some  did.  Well,  Mr.  Newmann  moved  and  Mr.  Crow  moved. 
The  Solomans  and  the  Goldsmith  families,  too. 

DR.  KALIN:   Are  there  Jews  in  other  small  towns  in 

MR.  FELDMAN:  Well,  there  are  still  Jewish  people  in  Marvell,  and  one 
of  the  very,  very  oldest  families  around  in  the  Holly  Grove  area 
is  the  Aventson  family.  Mr.  Ralph  Aventson  is  at  Holly  Grove, 
and  his  father  and  grandfather  were  there.  They  are  large  land- 
owners, and  they  still  live  in  Holly  Grove. 


MR.  FELDMAN:   My  brother  married  Miss  Janice  Aventson. 
(con'td. ) 

DR.  KALIN:    Are would  you  happen  to  know  from  hearsay  if  any  of 

these  people  were  active,  if  there  were  any  Confederate  soldiers 
among  Jewish  families? 

MR.  FELDMAN:   Well,  let  me  think.   I  know  that  Dr.  Fink  came  here 
right  after  the  Civil  War.   He  came  here  around  1867  or  '68. 
He  was  a  boy  of  about  ten  years  old.  They  moved  here  from 
St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Of  course,  it  wouldn't  be  none  of  them. 
Really,  I  don't  know.   I  know  there  was.  Now,  I'm  trying  to 
say  who  might  be  able  to  give  you  some  information.  Alvin  Sol- 
oman,  who  is  ten  years  older  than  I  am,  may  be  able  to  recall 
some  instances  of  those  times.  He's  ten  years  older  than  I 
am;  he's  72.  He  might  be  able  to  recall,  but  I  do  know — 
of  course,  there  was  quite  a  few  in  the  World  War  I  and  the 
World  War  II,  you  see — some  in  the  Korean  War  and  some  in  the 
present  war.  There  have  already  been  some.  There  will  be  more. 
But,  I  do  know  in  the  Confederate  War  there  was  quite  a  few 
Jewish  people,  but,  now,  I  don't  know  the  names  of  any  of  the 
Jewish  families. 

DR.  KALIN:    O.K.,  thank  you  very  much.  Can  you  think  of  anything 
else  that  might  be  of  interest  to  a  historian? 

MR.  FELDMAN:  Well,  I  will  say  this.   I  think  Helena  is  one  of  the 
oldest  Jewish  communities  in  the  state  of  Arkansas.  We've 


10 


MR.  FELDMAN:   always  had  a  very  fine  community.  The  people  them- 
(con'td. ) 

selves  have  always  been  able  to  get  along  with  all  people. 

They  have  contributed  quite  a  bit  to  the  city,  the  state. 

DR.  KALIN:    Miss  Jeffries  was  saying  how  well  the  Presbyterians 
and  the  Jews  had  co-operated. 

MR.  FELDMAN:  There  has  never  been  any  real  animosity,  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned,  you  know,  among  the  people.  We've  always  been 
told  that  the  Jewish  community  in  Helena  is  far  superior  to 
most  communities.   Just  why,  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

DR.  KALIN:    It  could  be  the  individuals  involved. 

MR.  FELDMAN:   I  think  it's  the  individuals  themselves;  the  way 

they  have  conducted  themselves,  the  way  they've  conducted  their 
methods  in  doing  business.  That  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it,  and 
they  always  took  a  great  part  in  the  community. 

DR.  KALIN:    One  more  thing.   Do  you  know  any  stories  about  these 
peddlers  that  put  everything  on  their  backs  and  went  along 
the  rivers? 

MR.  FELDMAN:   Well,  the  only  thing  I  can  say  is  hearsay  to  that.   I 
know  my  father,  of  course,  he  didn't  put  anything  on  his  back, 
because  he  peddled  bananas  when  he  came  to  Helena.  But,  I  know 
that  we  used  to  do  business  with  the  Godchaux  Sugar  Company  and 
bought  sugar. 

DR.  KALIN:    Godchaux? 

MR.  FELDMAN:  Godchaux  Sugar  Company  in  New  Orleans.  G-o-d-c-h-a-u-x, 
Godchaux  Sugars.  That's  the  way  he  got  started.   It  had  been 
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MR.  FELDMAN:   sold  out,  and  the  family  had  sold  out  of  the  sugar 
(con'td. ) 

business,  and  that  was  one  of  the  bigger  businesses  in  the 

South.   I  tell  you,  he  came  here  and  peddled  sugar.  He 

carried  it  on  his  back and  clothes  or  whatever.   How  he 

got  in  the  sugar  business — I  was  told  that  he  stopped  at  a 

lady's  house  and  asked  for  some  water,  or  something.  They 

had  some  land  with  some  sugar  cane  on  it,  and  I  don't  know. 

DR.  KALIN:    Thank  you. 


AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  JEWISH  COMMUNITY 

INTERVIEW  WITH  MRS.  JOSEPH  MARKS 
MARCH  18,  1968 


BY  BERKLEY  KALIN 

ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE 

MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


I  AM  INTERVIEWING  MRS.  JOSEPH  MARKS,  WHO  IS  A  NIECE  OF  HARDWIG 
PERES,  A  PIVOTAL  FIGURE  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  MEMPHIS  JEWRY,  AND  THE 
INTERVIEW  IS  BEING  MADE  AT  3713  WOODLAWN,  THE  RESIDENCE  OF  MRS. 
MARKS.   TODAY'S  DATE  IS  MARCH  18,  1968,  AND  THE  INTERVIEWER  IS 

DR.  BERKLEY  KALIN 


DR.  KALIN:    Now,  Mrs.  Marks,  can  you  give  me  your  exact  relation- 
ship to  Hardwig  Peres.  You  refer  to  him  as  "Uncle  Harvey"? 

MRS.  MARKS:   Yes,  it  was  a  very  close,  intimate,  family  relationship, 

DR.  KALIN:    Was  this  from  your  Mother's  side? 

MRS.  MARKS:   Yes,  it  was  from  my  Mother's  side,  my  Mother's  brother. 

DR.  KALIN:    And  what  was  your  maiden  name? 

MRS.  MARKS:   Pozert. 

DR.  KALIN:    Now  was  that  a  Memphis  family,  too? 

MRS.  MARKS:   No,  my  father  was  not  a  Memphian.  He  was  from  abroad. 
The  Pereses  were  originally  from  abroad. 

DR.  KALIN:    They  were  from  Holland,  is  that  correct? 

MRS.  MARKS:   That  is  correct  and  my  Mother  was  Sara  Peres,  so  you 
see  Hardwig  Peres  was  her  brother. 

DR.  KALIN:    And  the  first  Peres  to  come  to  Memphis  was  Jacob  J. 
Peres,  who  was  the  rabbi  at  Temple  selected  by  Mr.  Leeser, 
prominent  Reform  leader.  What  was  the  relationship  between 
Jacob  Peres,  and  Israel  and  Hardwig?  They  were  his  sons? 

MRS.  MARKS:   Hardwig  and  Israel  were  his  sons. 

DR.  KALIN:    I  see.  Today  we  are  going  to  concentrate  on  Hardwig 
Peres.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  relationship  with  Mr. 
Plough.  Someone  referred  to  Mr.  Plough  as  his  protege'. 
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MRS.  MARKS:  I  don't  know  if  I  would  use  the  word  "protege"; 

they  were  dear  close  devoted  friends.  Mr.  Plough  was  a  much 
younger  man  than  Uncle  Harvey.  They  both  made  their  way  on 
their  own.   In  some  way  I  think  that  created  a  very  close 
time  between  those  two  men. 

DR.  KALIN:  One  was  more  or  less  an  inspiration  for  the  other? 

MRS.  MARKS:  Exactly. 

DR.  KALIN:  Would  you  say  that  to  a  certain  extent  Mr.  Plough  has 
patterned  his  career  and  his  ideas  on  those  of  Hardwig  Peres? 

MRS.  MARKS:  With  the  admiration  that  he  had  for  Uncle  Harvey,  I 

feel  that  he  deserves  his  own  accomplishments  to  be  recognized 
because  I  think  he  is  a  business  genius.   I  really  do. 

DR.  KALIN:  Would  you  describe  your  feelings? 

MRS.  MARKS:  But  I  know  personally  and  from  a  business  standpoint 

that  he  refers  to  Uncle  Harvey  constantly.   Uncle  Harvey  must 
have  recognized  very  early  these  qualities  that  he  admired  in 
Mr.  Plough  because  long  before--I  often  tell  Abe  Plough  that 
we  inherited  him  from  Uncle  Harvey  and  he  comes  regularly  to 
our  house  to  dine  and  be  like  one  of  the  family  now  and  hardly 
ever  does  he  come  into  this  home  that  he  doesn't  refer  to  Uncle 
Harvey  in  some  way.  So  you  see  there  is  great  admiration  on 
both  parts.   I  do  feel  that  Uncle  Harvey  was  a  very  strong 
influence  in  his  life  but  I  think  from  a  business  standpoint 
Abe  Plough  should  stand  on  his  own  two  feet  and  be  recognized 
as  a  man  who  would  have  accomplished  that  with  or  without  him. 
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DR.  KALIN:  Would  it  be  correct  to  say  that  Mr.  Plough's  interest 

in  philanthrophy  was  stimulated  as  a  result  of  this  association;. 
MRS.  MARKS:  That  I  would  say.   Of  course,  Uncle  Harvey  was  a  most 

philanthropic  man.  He  really  didn't  want  anything  for  himself, 
DR.  KALIN:   Now,  when  I  interviewed  Dr.  Ettelson  in  Philadelphia, 
he  mentioned  Mr.  Peres  and  Rabbi  Marcus  did,  too,  as  a  Dean 
of  American  Jewry  because  he  belonged  to  so  many  congregations. 
Now,  the  first  Peres  was  a  rabbi  at  a  Temple  of  the  Congregation 
of  Israel,  but  you  say  that  Hardwig  was  associated  with  both  the 
Orthodox  and  the  Reform? 
MRS.  MARKS:  Yes,  that's  right.  As  far  as  I  know,  he  belonged  to  every 
Jewish  Synagogue  or  Temple  in  the  city,  and  certainly  the  Orthodox 
Jews  looked  to  him  for  leadership  in  a  way  (I  don't  know  just  how 
to  describe  it),  you  see,  Uncle  Harvey  in  the  early  days  was  one 
of  the  few  men  interested  in  Zionism,  and  personally,  I  feel  his 
interest  stemmed  far  more  from  kindliness  and  wanting  Jews  to 
have  a  place  where  they  would  be  able  to  go  and  be  welcome  rather 
than  because  he  really  believed  in  a  Jewish  state.  Now,  that's 
my  feeling,  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  doubt  it. 

DR.  KALIN:  He  was  very  proud  of  being  Jewish? 

MRS.  MARKS:  Very.  He  held  his  head  high  being  a  Jew,  just  as  anybody 
of  any  other  faith  in  the  world. 

DR.  KALIN:   You  described  his  attitude  toward  others  and  his  feeling 
of  pride  in  Judaism.   I  wish  you  would  say  something  to  that 
effect  for  the  benefit  of  the  tape.  You  said  something  about 
/his  attitude  toward  others/. 
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MRS.  MARKS:  He  said,  "I  never  have  considered  myself  better  than 

any  man  alive,  but  I  neither  consider  any  man  alive  better 

than  I  am."  He  was  proud  to  be  what  he  was.  He  said  if  he 

had  to  be  born  a  thousand  times,  he  would  never  ask  to  be 

born  anything  but  a  Jew.  Yes,  he  was  proud  of  being  a  Jew 

and  being  himself.  He  felt  such  a  high  regard  toward  his 

own  forebears,  you  see,  that  he,  himself,  felt  this  pride. 

DR.  KALIN:   You  said  that  Hardwig  Peres  took  pride  in  being  of 

Sephardic  extraction,  from  the  Sephardic  Jews,  but  he  did  not 
feel  any  great  condescension  toward  /anyone/. 

MRS.  MARKS:  Indeed  not,  he  was  not  overbearing  toward  anyone  either 
in  mind  or  deed,  ever,  and  helped  every  Orthodox  congregation 
in  this  city,  all  that  he  could,  both  financially  and  personal- 
ly, whenever  they  called  on  him  for  anything. 

DR.  KALIN:  He  acquired  a  considerable  fortune  during  his  lifetime. 
His  father,  Jacob  Joseph  Peres,  who  was  a  rabbi,  did  not 
succeed  as  well  in  the  business  world.  Am  I  correct? 

MRS.  MARKS:  That's  correct.  He  started  the  business  which  Uncle 
Harvey,  of  course,  inherited. 

DR.  KALIN:  Now,  he  had  a  conflict  of  interest  because  of  his  rab- 
binical ties  and  I  understand  that  he  resigned,  or  was  asked 
to  resign,  because  he  conducted  business  during  the  Sabbath 
and  because  there  was  a  conflict  of  interest  between  his 
ministerial  duties  and  his  personal  /duties/.  What  was  the 
name  of  his  business? 

MRS. MARKS:   Jacob  J.  Peres  &  Company. 
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DR.  KALIN:  A  brokerage  firm,  and  was  taken  over  by  Israel  and 

Hardwig? 
MRS.  MARKS:  Oh,  no.   Uncle  Israel  was  a  lawyer  and  he  was  a  good 
many  years  younger  than  Hardwig.  Hardwig  saw  that  he  had  a 
formal,  beautiful  education.  He  was  educated  at  Yale,  got 
his  law  degree  there,  and  studied  under  the  celebrated  William 
Graham  Sumner,  who  allowed  him  to  take  his  Ph.D.  not  in 
residence  in  New  Haven.   Uncle  Israel  worked  on  it  here  in 
Memphis  because  of  this  close  relationship  with  William  Graham 
Sumner,  whom  he  admired  so. 

And  when  he  came  back,  he  was  very  eager  to  pay  Uncle 
Harvey  back  in  some  way  for  seeing  to  this  education  that  he 
got  and  he  was  offered  some  huge  fee  for  a  criminal  case  and 
Uncle  Harvey  could  see  the  distress  and  concern  on  his  face 
the  night  he  came  home  and  told  about  it.  When  they  had  finished 
discussing  it,  Uncle  Harvey  said  to  him,  "Israel,  you  really 
don't  want  to  be  a  criminal  lawyer,  do  you?   In  spite  of  the 
money."  And  Uncle  Israel  said,  "I  really  don't, Harvey. "  He 
said,  "Then  turn  the  case  down."  And  Uncle  Israel  had  a  very, 
very  successful  career  here  as  a  lawyer  and  became  Chancellor 
of  (I  don't  know  what)  court.  He  was  Chancellor  Peres  and 
looked  up  to  by  the  whole  city.  That's  the  kind  of  reward 
that  Uncle  Harvey  had  and  the  only  kind  he  was  interested  in— 
his  recognition  by  other  lawyers, and  the  bar  and  the  bench. 
DR.  KALIN:  Both  Israel  and  Hardwig  Peres  received  honorary  degrees 
from  Southwestern.   Is  that  correct? 
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MRS.  MARKS:  I'm  not  sure  about  Uncle  Israel,  but  I  do  know  Uncle 
Harvey  did.   I  do  know  Uncle  Israel's  picture  hangs  in  the 
library  or  some  place  over  at  Southwestern.  Now  the  three 
of  them  — the  three  Peres — Jacob  J.,  Hardwig  Peres,  himself, 
and  his  younger  brother,  Israel  —  all  served  on  the  City  Board 
of  Education  and  all  were  president  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

DR.  KALIN:  They  were  interested  in  education. 

MRS.  MARKS:  They  were  interested,  all  three,  in  education  and  Uncle 
Harvey  really  wanted  to  see  schools  the  year  round,  and,  of 
course,  all  the  kids  hated  him  for  that,  but  there  were  funny 
cartoons  in  the  paper,  you  know,  about  his  ideas  that  were 
never  adopted  and  now,  strangely  enough,  most  kids  want  to  go 
to  school  in  the  summer0  Do  you  notice? 

DR.  KALIN:   Yes. 

MRS.  MARKS:  Isn't  it  strange?  He  would  have  gotten  a  big  kick  out 
of  that  because  that  is  what  he  advocated. 

DR.  KALIN:  That  was  one  of  his  major  interests — education. 

MRS.  MARKS:  He  was  a  many-sided  man.  He  was  a  good  business  man, 
interested  in  education,  a  philanthropist,  a  family  man.  He 
was  quite  a  man! 

DR.  KALIN:  Brokerage— he  was  primarily  interested  in  real  estate? 

MRS.  MARKS:  No. 

DR.  KALIN:  Or  merchandising? 

MRS.  MARKS:  Banking  it  seems  to  me.   You  know  he  was  on  the  First 
National  Bank  Board — oh,  I  don't  know  how  many  years? 
He  and  Mr.  Ragland,  the  President  of  the  bank,  had  a  very  close 
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business  relationship  there  and  I  am  sure  he  was  regarded  very 
highly  on  that  board  because  there  is  some  tale  that  they  used 
to  tell  about  how  the  whole  board  came  to  some  decision  and  I 
remember  Uncle  Harvey  opposed  it,  and  he  said  but  in  order  to  have 
this,  whatever  it  was,  unanimous,  "I'll  go  along  with  you.   I 
don't  think  it  is  wise."  The  next  morning  Mr.  Ragland  called  him 
and  said,  "Hardwig,  we've  all  changed  our  minds,  we're  going  along 
with  you  on  it,"  whatever  the  proposition  was.   I  think  banking, 
in  a  small  business  way,  came  next  to  his  own  business  for  interest. 

DR.  KALIN:   One  of  the  B'nai  Bfith  chapters  here  is  named  after  Hardwig 
Peres.   Is  that  correct? 

MRS.  MARKS:  Of  course,  that  just  goes  without  saying— everything  Jewish. 

DR.  KALIN:   What  about  any  congregation  outside  of  Memphis?  Do  you 

know  if  he  belonged  to  any — I  know  he  belonged  to  all  the  congrega- 
tions here.  Did  he  belong  to  any  outside? 

MRS.  MARKS:   I  don't  think  so,  but,  of  course,  Rabbi  Stephen  Wise  was  a 
very  close  friend  of  his.  Their  interest  in  Zionism  brough  them 
together,  I  presume,  and  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  Uncle  Harvey's 
eightieth — I  just  don't  remember — I  think  it  was  his  eightieth 
birthday,  Stephen  Wise  came  down  to  help  celebrate  and  raise  money. 

DR.  KALIN:  He  lived  to  be  eighty-nine,  is  that  correct?  And  I  think  he 
was  born  in  /Philadelphia/. 

MRS.  MARKS:  Philadelphia  was  where  his  father  first  settled  when  he 
came  here  but  you'll  find  that  in  the  little  red  book. 

DR.  KALIN:   Yes. 
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MRS.  MARKS:  You  can  verify  those  things. 

DR.  KALIN:  O.k.   You  mentioned  the  impression  you  received  as  a 
youngster  seated  at  the  table  and  the  level  of  conversation 
you  said  /_there  were  some  interesting  things  that  would  come 
up  in  your  father's  practice  of  law J 

MRS.  MARKS:   My  father,  who  was  a  physician,  would  tell  about  interest- 
ing cases  that  would  come  up  in  medicine.  Uncle  Israel  would  tell 
about  interesting  things  that  would  come  up  in  the  practice  of  law. 
Uncle  Harvey  told  about  business  and  events  that  would  happen  for 
all  three  and  we  would  just  sit  around  and  listen,  and  enjoyed  it. 

DR.  KALIN:   You  said  that  they  were  the  kind  of  people  that  judged 
by  a  man's  merit,  rather  than  his  degree? 

MRS.  MARKS:   And  his  worldly  goods.  They  really  did.   A  man's  merit 
came  first. 

DR.  KALIN:   In  what  he  knew.   They  were  interested  in  well-rounded,  well- 
versed  people. 

MRS.  MARKS:  Yes.   Even  my  Mother— I  don't  think  I  ever  had  a  date  with 
a  man  she  didn't  know  that  she  wouldn't  say,  "not  is  he  attractive, 
but  is  he  smart?"  And  I  can  remember  it  used  to  really  irritate 
me  and  I'd  say,  "I  didn't  examine  him." 

DR.  KALIN:   (Laughing)   I  think  a  young  girl  would  be  more  concerned 
with  appearance. 

DR,  KALIN:  What  was  the  effect  of  Hardwig   Peres' Zionist  activities? 

MRS.  MARKS:  Well,  today  the  whole  country,  you  know,  is  concerned 
with  far-off  Asia  thousands  of  miles  from  here— to  combat 
Communism.  Just  think  what  would  have  happened  if  the  world 
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had  been  that  concerned  about  Hitler's  behaviour  toward  the 
Jew.   Just  think  thousands,  millions  of  lives  would  have  been 
saved  if  the  same  outrage  had  obtained  in  those  days.  So  I 
do  feel  that  from  all  these  interests  in  Zionism  have  /had  an 
effect/* 

DR.  KALIN:   Now,  you  say  that  he  was  interested  in  Zionism  because 
of  the  fact  that  these  people  had  no  homee 

MRS.  MARKS:  It  afforded  them  a  home  where  they  would  be  welcome. 
He  despised  and  hated  that  word  "tolerance."  He  just  hated 
to  be  tolerated  anywhere.  To  be  welcome  was  so  much  more 
desirable,  in  his  opinion,  than  to  be  tolerated  by  a  percentage. 

DR.  KALIN:   Now,  I  have  said  earlier  that  Abe  Plough  was  a  protege' 
of  Hardwig  Peres,  but  you  said,  to  a  much  greater  extent 
perhaps,  Abe  Fortes  was. 

MRS.  MARKS:  Yes,  because  even  though  Abe  Forta'S  had  risen  to  the  very 
highest  rank  in  his  field  on  his  own,  I  do  think  he  was  inspired 
and  assisted  really  in  his  decisions  by  Uncle  Harvey.   I  would 
call  himmore  of  a  protege1.  Abe  Plough  and  Uncle  Harvey  were 
more  companions,  real  companions,  who  met  in  their  mature  years. 
Abe  Fortas  was  a  student  just  coming  out  of  college. 

DR.  KALIN:  Mr.  Fortas  was  of  humble  origins  and  his  education  was 
financed  through.  .  . 

MRS.  MARKS:  I  wouldn't  say  "financed,"  assisted  maybe.   Yes,  I  think 
he  was  the  first  Israel  H.  Peres  Fund  scholarship. 

DR.  KALIN:   Now,  was  this  scholarship  through  Southwestern  or  Yale? 
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MRS.  MARKS?  Truly,  I  can't  remember*  One  or  the  other,  or  both, 
I  have  just  plain  forgotten,  it  has  been  so  long  ago  but  I  do 
know  they  were  interested  in  Abe  Fortas,  particularly  Uncle 
Harvey,  and  did  influence  him  to  continue  and  did  give  him 
assistance* 

DR.  KALIN:   And  many  others, I  am  sure. 

MRS.  MARKS:  I  am  sure  Abe  Fortas  never  came  to  Memphis  without 
letting  Uncle  Harvey  know  during  his  lifetime,  of  coursee 

DR.  KALIN:   His  gratitude  and  his  progress. 

MRS.  MARKS:  Yes. 


